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Just before leaving 
Washington for New 
York, Duke left this 
memento of good liv¬ 
ing for his friends 
and his family. 




First flush of success, 
first New York apart¬ 
ment, expensive cigar 
(he no longer smokes 
them), dressing gown. 



Mercer forms his band 
and he and Father Duke 
go over his library to¬ 
gether, flashing the same 
smile for the camera. 




The first successful Ellington concert 
was given at Colgate University, with 
Duke playing against the solemn back¬ 
ground of the chapel’s organ pipes. 


Glee and athletic prowess mix in 
Duke’s first movie lot appearaiiee 
(1930) as the Chech an,I Double 
Check chorus chases I he hand leader 
across RKO’s Hollywood acres. 




Rex Stewart 



The late 
Arthur Whetsol 



The late 
Jimmy Blanton 



Tricky Sam (Joe) 
Nanton 



Duke leans across the reeds at a 
record session to explain a voicing 
to Johnny Hodges. A1 Sears (with 
glasses) and Jimmy Hamilton 
(turned from camera) await 
Johnny’s expected variations on 
Ellington’s verbal theme. 















Cat Anderson (left), whom Duke calls “my phenomenon,” hits a seemingly im¬ 
possible note, in a Yankee Stadium appearance of the band. Cat always points 
to the note in the air as he makes it. That’s Hayes Alvis on bass. 



The band jumps; Freddie Guy, 
Duke, singers Kay Davis, Joya 
Sherrill, Marie love it. 


Ivie Anderson, longtime F.llington 
vocalist, at the Colgate University 

concert, one of the hand’s first. 



The full band, at the 400 Club, 1945: Lawrence Brown soloing; saxes Scars, 
Hodges, Hamilton, Carney (Toby away); trombones Nanton, Jones; trumpets 
Jordan, Hemphill, Anderson, Nance; Rex's stand; Guy behind Duke; Raglin 
on bass; Greer on drums; vocalists Kay Davis and Marie at Duke’s right. 



1 he 19.17 Cotton Club dressing 
room: Duke, Irving Mills, lyric 
writer Harry Nemo. 


es her presenta- 
award to Stray- 












Duke trade 
ideas over the 
saxes’ (Carney, 
Hardwick, 
Hamilton, 
Hodges, Sears) 












The first big band. The RKO lot, 1930. Jenkins, Whetsol, Tizol, Duke and othc 
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INTRODUCTION 


D uke Ellington was both flattered and flattering 
when he first heard I was working on this biography. 
About six months later he had a second thought about 
it. “Biographies, like statues, are for dead men, aren’t they?’’ 
he speculated. But this book is no portrait in stone: it is the 
picture of a man very much alive, whose achievement, already 
great, is still growing, shaping, perhaps, the future of American 
music. 

To musicians all over the world, Duke's contribution is enor¬ 
mous; it is reverenced by jazzmen, respected by traditional 
musicians. His music is adored by millions of fans from Irkutsk 
to Indianapolis, from Hollywood to The Hague. Unfortunately, 
in his own country the pressures of prejudice have consistently 
crushed ultimate commercial achievement: appearances at the 
top hotels (with one or two exceptions), a fat movie contract, 
a sponsored radio program. There are those who argue that 
Duke is successful enough, that any additional traffic with com¬ 
merce would destroy his musical integrity. But Duke’s intense 
devotion to high standards is not so easily dissipated. The in¬ 
tegrity which is at stake is that of the American people, who 
have been a good deal less than equitable in their recognition 
of their own colored great. One of the purposes of this book is 
to call this malfeasance to the attention of my countrymen. 

I have tried, here, not only to present the career of Duke 
Ellington and the collective greatness of the Ellington Orches¬ 
tra, but to delineate the atmosphere and conditions of the jazz 
world as well. If I have been at all successful, it is because of 
the wonderful co-operation I have received from all concerned 
—from the members of Duke’s band and associate organiza¬ 
tions, from Duke’s family and friends, and from Duke himself, 
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who, despite his morbid speculations, extended every possible 
aid and comfort. 

Special thanks must go to the oldest members of the band, 
Toby Hardwick, Sonny Greer, Freddie Guy, Joe Nanton, 
Harry Carney and Rex Stewart, who freely put their memories 
and their scrapbooks at my disposal. Thanks are also due to 
Cootie Williams and Barney Bigard, for helpful and revealing 
conversations; to Duke’s family, Mercer, Edna and George 
Ellington, Florence Walker, Ruth and Daniel James, who were 
all extremely generous with time and information; to Billy 
Strayhom; to the Pinn family; to Henry Grant; to Leonard 
Feather; to Barbara Hodgkins; to Willie Manning and Richard 
Bowdoin Jones and A1 Celley and, most particularly, to Mildred 
Dixon and Jerome Rhea, for invaluable aid. 

My wife, Joan, is in large measure responsible for the finished 
condition of this book. Without her, there would have been 
no index; without her, there would have been some glaring 
errors. Her loving contribution falls just short of full collabora- 
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CHAPTER ONE 


WASHINGTON 

WOBBLE 


" n OY ’” DUKE ELLINCT0N ’s physical education teacher 
said to him sternly one day at high school, "you’re 
never going to amount to anything as long as you 
live.” Ed Henderson was complaining about the way young 
Ellington spent his time, drumming on table tops, running his 
hands over imaginary keyboards. When class was called to atten¬ 
tion, as often as not, Duke wasn’t there. And if he was there, he 
gave very little of the attention called for. “No, boy, you’re 
never going to amount to a damn thing,” Ed Henderson said, 
shaking his head sadly. 

The young Duke felt differendy about his future. When he 
was late in getting up for school, his mother or his Aunt Flor¬ 
ence would shake him and push him and rush him out of bed 
into his clothes. Once dressed, Duke’s tempo would change. He 
would come downstairs slowly, with an elegance. At the foot of 
the stairs he would stop and call to his mother and his aunt. 

“Stand over there,” he would direct, pointing to the wall. 
“Now," he would say, “listen. This,” he would say slowly, with 
very careful articulation, “is the great, the grand, the magnificent 
Duke Ellington.” Then he would bow. Looking up at his smil¬ 
ing mother and aunt, he would say, “Now applaud, applaud.” 
And then he would run off to school. 

Duke always felt he would be a success. He counted on it as 
he counted on the charm of his smile and the ease of his per¬ 
sonality even as a very little boy in Washington. Ed Henderson 
was wrong and Duke knew he was, but he just smiled at the 
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high school teacher, who, in later years, telling the story to his 
students, always left Duke’s name out of it until the very end. 
After admitting that he "really had to eat his words,” he got 
great roars of delighted recognition and approval from the boys 
as he named the student for whom he had predicted such a bad 
future. 

Duke’s childhood was a happy one, a full one, one that was 
bound to induce a sense of confidence and security. It was a life 
of much ease, provided by his father—who was first a butler and 
then a Navy blueprintmaker-balanced by a degree of disci¬ 
pline, provided by his mother, and a sprinkling of strife which 
arose out of the conflicting temperaments of his parents. 

Duke’s parents were bom in the same year, 1879: James 
Edward Ellington on April 15, in Lincolntown, North Caro¬ 
lina; Daisy Kennedy Ellington on January 4, in Washington, 
District of Columbia. Uncle Ed, as everybody, even his chil¬ 
dren, called him at one time or another, was the second young¬ 
est of a family of fourteen. Uncle Ed and his brother George, 
the youngest of the Ellington children, paired off: they both 
took up buttling for a profession. But while George accepted 
tradition and went to work for the oldest, most conservative 
and best known firm of caterers in Washington, Duke’s father, 
typically, found a very different way to follow his profession. 
He took a job at fifteen with a very well-known white doctor, 
M. F. Cuthbert, who lived on a fashionable stretch of Rhode 
Island Avenue. Within a few years, James Edward was butler, 
confidant and very close friend. He carried messages between 
Dr. Cuthbert and his friends and patients and became deeply 
involved in the confidences of all. Sometimes George spelled 
him at his job, and sometimes, in exchange, he worked with 
George or in place of him. They buttled at White House recep¬ 
tions together and at great parties in the Embassies and Minis¬ 
tries throughout Washington. James Edward, however, missed 
the greatest of all Washington receptions, in 1938, when George 
went to work at the White House as one of the principal Amer¬ 
ican equerries at the state visit of Their Britannic Majesties, 
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King George and Queen Elizabeth. He had died just one year 
earlier. 

Duke’s father was a perennially happy man who enjoyed all 
the pleasures life provided him, who relaxed easily and didn’t 
let anything worry him very much. Daisy Kennedy was, in al¬ 
most every way, his direct opposite, a woman of rigorous moral 
principle, stiff-lipped and, in direct contradiction of her beauti¬ 
ful face and figure, prim of mien and manner. She frowned 
upon cosmetics, and only by the application of affectionate 
family pressure was she persuaded to put on lip-rouge to pose 
for a photograph shortly after she came to live in New York. 
Her family wasn’t quite so large as her husband’s, but with 
eight brothers and sisters she was used to lots of people in her 
house. Both she and her husband felt lost without swarms of 
relatives about them. They had only two children of their own, 
and those spaced sixteen years apart, so the Ellingtons, J. E. and 
Daisy K., were always surrounded by sisters and brothers and 
aunts and uncles and the various progeny thereof. Duke grew 
up in a house literally filled with dozens of cousins. 

Edward Kennedy Ellington was born in his grandfather’s 
house, “old man Kennedy’s place,” on April 29, 1899, in the 
twentieth year of both his parents. This was the year of the 
great blizzard. The snows were so bad that winter that in the 
last months of Daisy Ellington’s pregnancy they were piled up 
to the second-story windows on 20th Street where her family 
lived. Shortly after Edward was bom, J. E. took his wife and 
child to live on Ward Place, a very short block just at the begin¬ 
ning of Washington’s northwestern section, where the Negroes 
of the city were gathered in greater numbers than in any other 
part of the city. 

The Ellingtons were colored, in a city which drew as strong 
and unbreakable a color line as any railroad station, residential 
section, school, store or place of employment in the states to the 
south of it. Washington, District of Columbia, the nation’s capi¬ 
tal, forced its Negroes to live lives of unwanted distinction, 
physically, intellectually, morally apart from the white inhab- 
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itants of the hot city by the Potomac. The remarkable thing 
about families like the Ellingtons is that they were able to grow 
up so completely like the rest of the country, to think, read, 
write the same thought patterns, the same verbal formulations; 
to use the same symbols, foster the same aspirations and bring 
them to fruition in almost exactly the same way that men and 
women thought, spoke, fought and achieved in Spokane and 
Kalamazoo, New York and New Zion, Santa Fe and Santa Bar¬ 
bara. It is remarkable; it is impressive; it is not accidental. 

The inheritance of these people is enormous: it goes back to 
Africa, to cotton fields and Mississippi River levees—the popular 
symbols of Negro culture. It also goes back to the tightly packed 
holds of slave ships, which brought the Negroes to America; to 
the exquisitely designed and decorated plantation houses where 
they worked after picking cotton; to the ships which plied the 
Mississippi and brought them from slave quarries in the South 
to schools and more decent, independent lives in the North. It 
goes back to twelve million square miles of the continent of 
Africa, to a feverish fight for existence against every natural ob¬ 
stacle in the jungles. Africa suggests a primitive culture to the 
average white man. Actually, as our anthropologists have proved 
clearly, it is a culture of great size and scope and meaning, 
which produced human beings of the same physical and intel¬ 
lectual and moral dimensions as the backwoods of the Iberian 
peninsula, as the front cities of the Anglo-Saxon isles and the 
middle European valleys. It is the culture in which the police 
force was first made a public institution, in which cattle were 
used to produce milk and iron was smelted, for the first time. 
It is a creative culture, in which the brilliant conception of 
abstract representation was first projected in art, in which per¬ 
haps half of our musical instruments were first developed. All 
of this was Duke Ellington's inheritance, Africa, cottonfields, 
levees, plantation houses, slave ships, good schooling, every¬ 
thing the Negro had—and a good deal the white man had, as 
well. For, like most of our colored population, the Ellingtons 
were a strong racial mixture, black and white and bronze and 
sepia, brown, yellow and all the other magnificent shades and 
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tints of human pigmentation. With this variegation of epider¬ 
mal hue went as rich a mixture of cultures. 

From his immediate surroundings, from a long line of fore¬ 
bears who had risen to a firm place in American society, young 
Edward Kennedy Ellington took his immediate interests, those 
of any young American boy—baseball, the movies, roving in 
gangs, street games and parlor socials. He was a good baseball 
player: hard-hitting enough to earn a place high up in the 
line-up; smart enough as a fielder to play center field; sufficiently 
flexible and versatile to play second base, besides. He played 
this latter position so well that for a while he was called Otto, 
after a leading second-baseman of the day, Otto Williams. By 
the time Duke got to his teens, he and his gang were dressing 
in imitation of the movie stars of that day, leaping fences and 
jumping across Great Divides in the manner of Douglas Fair¬ 
banks and Richard Talmadge, smoking cigars and drinking 
“fire-water” in the manner of Stuart Holmes, racing cars the 
way Barney Oldfield did. The street games were like a million 
other American street games, the roving gangs were like most 
other bands of small boys clustered together by parochial in¬ 
terests arising out of residence on a common street. But the 
fights were a little different. The fights were quite often with 
white boys, and almost as often as they were with white boys 
they were simply because their opponents were white. It didn’t 
matter who started them: the differences of skin produced dif¬ 
ferences of opinion; differences of opinion produced chips on 
shoulders quickly, and the altercations began. 

Duke grew up with baseball, motion pictures, fights with 
whites and pride in his ancestry. He grew up with a happy 
awareness of the strength of families, the length of their affec¬ 
tions and the vigorous loyalties which could and often did arise 
out of these groups. He grew up with a personality so startlingly 
ambivalent, as a result of the violently crossed influences of his 
father and mother, that today there are those who think of 
him only as a reticent man, completely shy and willfully inartic¬ 
ulate; others who regard him as a shameless extrovert; and still 
others who fancy him as either a hopeless or a delightful com- 
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bination of both major traits. But whether introspective or ex¬ 
hibitionist, concerned with baseball, the movies, food and 
family, like any white American, or probing his Negro ante¬ 
cedents, it is of these psychological and sociological facets that 
Duke Ellington’s music consists. From them it takes shape and 
size and meaning, and we must never lose sight of them if we 
are to understand, appreciate and enjoy the man and his superb 
creations. 

When Edward Kennedy was four, Daisy Kennedy sat down 
to the piano to play The Rosary, and he wept. “It was so pretty,” 
he said, “so pretty.” 

When Edward was seven, Mrs. Klingscale was engaged to 
teach him piano. Mrs. Klingscale has been called, variously, 
"Chinkscale,” “Klinkscale,” any number of reproductions of a 
tinkling sound combined with the name of the octave base of 
Western music, in a kind of onomatopoetic justice. Edward was 
a tolerable piano pupil. He played Czerny’s five-finger exercises, 
the ubiquitous pestilence every beginner at the keyboard from 
Liszt downward has experienced, since Beethoven’s pupil de¬ 
vised them for his pupils. He learned something about the basic 
scale relationships, the diminutions and augmentations which 
made keys major or minor, the intervals which formed the 
fundamental chords, the tonic, subdominant and dominant. 
He was apprised, in sum, of the mechanics of music, but, much 
as he got of the mathematics of the relationship of A, B and C, 
of the flat, sharp and natural shapes of a note, of the fractions, 
whole, half, quarter, eighth, sixteenth, which gave rhythmic 
value to the measures and phrases, he got correspondingly little 
of what had made him cry at hearing the maudlin sounds his 
mother made on the piano when she played The Rosary. He 
played at a church concert given by Mrs. Klingscale and won 
her compliments and his parents’ plaudits, but he himself got so 
little satisfaction from what he had done that "it all slipped 
away from me” for six or seven years. Not till he was in high 
school did music mean much to him again. 

For a while, in the later years of grade school and the first of 
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high, his dissatisfaction with the piano was so great that, 
like thousands of other youngsters the world over, he did every¬ 
thing possible to get out of practicing. Generally, he could be 
found at the vacant lot behind the YMCA a few blocks away 
from the house on 13 th Street, between R and S, to which the 
Ellingtons had moved when he was eight years old. He played 
baseball and football there, in season. But though an organized 
game would often find Duke in the line-up, at second base or 
in the outfield for baseball, at almost any position in football, 
he wasn’t always playing one of America’s two most popular 
sports when he should have been practicing piano. He was more 
versatile in his interests and more elusive than that, and there 
were times when the Northwest streets Q to U, nth to 16th 
would ring with “Edward, Edward, where are you?” or “Duke!” 
—the imperative mood for the young nobleman. His whole fam¬ 
ily, parents, aunts, cousins, were enlisted, at one time or an¬ 
other, in the hunts for Duke. They almost never found him. 

Edward K. became “Duke” Ellington at the very early age 
of eight. The ennobling was effected by Ralph Green, brother 
of Mrs. Pinn who lived next door to the Ellingtons when they 
lived, from 1905 to 1916, just across 13th Street, moving from 
one red brick Victorian house to another, with similar bays on 
the fronts and points on the roofs and trees and grass around 
them. Ralph Green was an incorrigible nicknamer, and his 
sobriquets always stuck. He called one of his brothers-in-law 
“Joker”; another, who was a Puerto Rican lawyer, he called 
“Doc” to that gentleman’s considerable pleasure and, upon oc¬ 
casion, embarrassment, when he was called upon to minister to 
the ailing. “Zeb,” as he himself was called, named Edward 
“Duke” for no reason at all, but simply because that was as good 
a name as any to give the eight-year-old boy next door with the 
nice smile and easy disposition. But it was not only by the name 
which he gave Ellington that Zeb Green contributed to Duke’s 
career. Zeb was a gifted musician, though he couldn’t read a 
note of music. He played piano by ear and improvised upon 
the rubber-band he stretched about a cigar box. He sang very 
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well in a high tenor voice which elicited tears from his audience 
when, a few years later, he or they were drunk. 

Zeb and Duke’s mother were not the only musicians young 
Ellington heard. J. E., though he, too, didn’t know a chord from 
a piece of string, on paper, was a capable pianist, and a soul- 
shattering sentimentalist who also made his listeners cry. 

Duke went to Armstrong High School, some blocks away 
from his home, but still in the Northwest neighborhood to 
which the Washington Negroes had moved when the govern¬ 
ment moved into the near Northwest, confiscating buildings 
and erecting new ones. Armstrong was the leading Negro 
manual training school. Duke went there to study drawing, 
freehand and mechanical. He was deeply interested in art, 
interested in little else in the secondary school curriculum, and 
it was only for those classes that he would show up with regu¬ 
larity. His grades were both sustained and let down by his 
interests. 

It was during the first two years of the little more than three 
Duke spent at Armstrong—from February, 1914, to June, 1917 
—that he showed his greatest interest in drawing, in drawing 
of all kinds. He was a nimble sketch artist, but he wasn’t much 
interested in sketching for its own sake; he wanted to make 
money with this gift. When he shifted from Boynton Dodson’s 
class in Freehand to R. I. Vaughn’s in Mechanical Drawing, he 
was assigned to do plaques and linen banners and posters an¬ 
nouncing various athletic contests and other school functions. 
The National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People announced a poster contest. Duke entered and won. 
That was the kind of thing he wanted to do with his drawing. 
It was fun to make posters, fun to fool around with color and 
composition, fun to win prizes. Just before he left high school, 
he was offered a scholarship to the Pratt Institute of Applied 
Arts in Brooklyn, perhaps the country’s outstanding institution 
in the field. But by then Duke had found other interests. He 
turned it down. 

One of Duke’s new interests was Edna Thompson. Without 
meaning to, really, she seemed to be following him around. 
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When his family lived at Ward Place, hers did, too. When his 
family moved to 13th Street, so did hers. She was in a lot of his 
classes at Armstrong; sometimes she sat right behind him. They 
went on school picnics together; it was natural to take Edna. 
They talked a bit together about music. She practiced far more 
diligently than Duke did and was far better disciplined in the 
traditional ways of music. She sat down with Duke and made 
him really work out the intricacies of scoring music. She made 
a profound impression upon him. 

With Ernest Amos, the music teacher at Armstrong, he had 
regular classes. But that wasn’t enough. When Duke became 
really interested in the ways of the art of music he went after 
its complexities intensely. He decided to study with Henry 
Grant, to take private lessons from the music teacher across the 
street at Dunbar High School. Grant taught a lot of boys whom 
he knew well and with whom he’d fooled around playing rags 
and shouts; he was “O-toe” Hardwick’s teacher and Arthur 
Whetsol’s; he led the Dunbar High School orchestra in which 
the boys played, and it was a good school orchestra. 

Henry Grant remembers Duke as a very good student, who 
grasped the intervallic relationships, both chronological and si¬ 
multaneous—those of melody and harmony—very easily. He re¬ 
members him, too, as a creative musician, even in his first at¬ 
tempts at harmony, in his little exercises. Harmonizing a simple 
melody was always an experiment in color with Duke; it was 
always important to him to create a sound that “rang,” as he 
put it, either because it was mellifluous, exquisitely concordant, 
or because it was bizarre, challengingly discordant. But for all 
his experimental writing, Duke was anxious to learn the funda¬ 
mentals, and with the encouragement and the painstaking su¬ 
pervision of this happy little musician, he secured a good base 
in the theory and harmony of music. 

Duke, as his interests changed, began to look further into the 
technique of playing ragtime piano. He spent lots of time in 
class running his hands up and down the desk as if he were 
executing difficult glissandi or flashy arpeggios or just rousing 
chords. Behind him, three of his musical friends would beat 



out time on the tops of their metal stools. They bent low over 
their stools; Duke concentrated on his desk, shoulders hunched 
up, as they still are when he plays piano, little crow’s-feet of 
attention stepping around his eyes. Mr. Dodson, the art teacher, 
looked at the boys. They seemed to be the nucleus of a rag 
outfit; they were quite audible above the classroom conversa¬ 
tion. 

“Well, gentlemen, you ought to charge admission,” he said. 
The boys stopped immediately. At other times, gathering that 
Duke was the natural leader of the quartet, he asked, "Elling¬ 
ton, what’s going on?” Duke didn’t answer. He side-stepped the 
issue with a smile and a bow and an “Excuse me.” 

One day, the teacher, exasperated, pinned him down. “Come 
now, Ellington,” he said, “what’s it all about?” 

“Mr. Dodson,” Duke blurted out, “we have an outfit.” 

Mr. Dodson could see that the music and the art were pretty 
well linked together and he didn’t worry much from then on, 
as long as Duke was really doing something with the hunched 
shoulders and the flashing hands besides beating his desk. 

There were some conversations with Mr. Pinn, the short little 
man next door with the twinkling eyes and the faint look of 
mischief which he must have picked up from his Scottish an¬ 
cestors. Duke was always running in and out of his house, and 
Mr. Pinn didn’t see him very often. But every once in a while 
he would intercept the boy on a run up or down the grilled- 
iron front stairs. 

“What are you doing?” Mr. Pinn asked Duke in 1914. 

“Taking up drawing.” 

“Gonna be a great artist?” 

"Mebbe.” 

"Gonna drop your drawing?” Mr. Pinn asked Duke in 1916. 

“Probably not.” 

“Gonna be a professional pianist?" 

“I think so.” 

Then Duke started to practice two or three hours at a time, 
usually at night. He would get on a chord “and plunk and 
plunk and plunk it out,” as Mr. Pinn describes it. “He wasn’t a 
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very good pianist then, and two or three hours of plunking out 
the same chord or a few notes running away from it got to be 
pretty wearisome.” Mr. Pinn hoped he would run into Duke 
again so he could speak to him about it. One day Duke was 
running down the front stairs just as Mr. Pinn was leaving his 
house. 

“That’s getting to be almost unendurable, Duke,” Mr. Pinn 
said, getting right to the point. 

“What, Mr. Pinn?” Duke asked. 

“Why, your practicing, Du&e.” 

“Oh," Duke said, “of course.” He stopped thoughtfully for a 
moment on the last step. “I tell you, Mr. Pinn,” he explained, 
“one of these days I’m gonna be famous.” And off he ran. 

A few days later, Mr. Pinn and Duke met again. 

“Mr. Pinn,” Duke said, “I’m gonna start a little band. If you 
know anybody who’s gonna want a little orchestra, send them 
up to see me.” 

It just so happened that Mr. Pinn ran into some women, a 
few days after that, who wanted a small colored orchestra for a 
party. He sent Duke after the job; The women reported back 
to him on Duke’s performance and he in turn told Duke. 

“Duke,” Mr. Pinn said, “those folks were carried away with 
your music.” 

“Really?” 

“Yes. Really.” 

“Well,” Duke said, with a sigh of contentment, “that gives 
me encouragement. I’m gonna go on.” 

The next time Mr. Pinn saw Duke he was leading a five-piece 
band. The next time after that, he was in New York. He was 
going on. 


CHAPTER TWO 


FLAMING YOUTH 


11 I I ERE COMES DUKE!” THEY SHOUTED, WHEN EDWARD EL- 

lington strode down the halls of Armstrong High. It 

I I wasn’t flashy dress that maintained ducal status for 
him; his mother never would have permitted that. It was, rather, 
the extraordinary neatness with which his shirt and tie, trousers 
and jacket and hat and coat fell into place. The crease in his 
pants was always firm; the knot of his tie always well-shaped and 
right up to his collar; his shirt clean and well-matched for color 
and texture with suit material and tie stuff. His shoes were 
shined. He gleamed. And his posture was erect, his shoulders 
thrown back. His legs strode ahead almost as if they led a proud 
independent existence, a regal gait he has never lost, though 
since his thirties his weight has been almost twice diat of his 
adolescent years, hovering around the 200 mark. His large 
bronze head commanded attention; his voice was strong, impe¬ 
rious. At sixteen, he was Duke Ellington by natural entailment. 

Otto Hardwick, several years younger than Duke, smaller, 
gayer maybe, a close friend because of their close musical in¬ 
terests, lived a block away from him, on T Street. Jerry Rhea 
was a neighbor. They were school friends, friends on the street, 
but never really deeply attached until they began to play and 
sing music together. But it was Otto’s older brother, John, who 
got most of Duke’s time, who lingered over ice cream sodas with 
him, gobbling great heaps of the stuff in the lazy Washington 
weather. They fell naturally into the hazy, happy lethargy of 
the city’s spring, summer and autumn, as the sun oozed heat 
through the low overhanging trees of old streets circling away 
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from government buildings. The informal stoops on the red 
brick and brownstone T Street houses sheltered impromptu 
parties of youngsters under the austere shadows of Washing¬ 
ton’s pseudo-classic monuments. The atmosphere was softly, in¬ 
sinuatingly urban; the architecture, mixed ante-bellum South 
and pre-Christian Greece, imposed a certain dignity upon these 
colored youngsters which no other group of jazzmen—those 
from New Orleans, Chicago, Kansas City or New York, to name 
the principal sources of jazz talent—ever possessed. Duke had it, 
of course; so had Otto Hardwick, the Miller brothers, Bill Es- 
coffery, Claude Hopkins, Arthur Whetsol, Elmer Snowden, Rex 
Stewart, all the musicians who were born or bred in the capital; 
they had it, they have it. There was a Washington pattern: it 
involved a certain bearing, a respect for education, for the 
broad principles of the art of music; -a desire for order, for de¬ 
sign in their professional lives. These things, this pattern, gave 
to Ellington and his associates, from the very beginning, a line 
of development, a sense of growth toward a larger and more 
meaningful expression, that, as much as anything, made the top 
level of jazz inevitable for them. 

Duke was almost always on top. The kids, the Hardwicks, 
Millers, their boy and girl friends, used to give house parties. 
They never meant much unless Duke played piano at them. 
That was partly because Edward Ellington, springing heavily 
into his teens, was aware once more of the emotional power of 
music and of some of the means to communicate it. It was just 
as largely due to the force of his personality. Then, as now, the 
girls flocked around him, shared his piano stool with him, hov¬ 
ered over his showy hands, angled for his broad smile and his 
humor-puckered forehead. 

They were well-off at these house parties. Soft drinks and ice 
cream were the fare. Duke’s raggy piano was the entertainment. 
Music and confections kept the kids happy for hours and hours 
and hours, and even as severe a parent as Otto’s father, self- 
appointed guardian of the morals of all the youngsters in his 
district, was brought around to smiling approval of the parlor 
socials. But Jerry Rhea’s father could never quite stand to hear 
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Duke play rag-tail and bobble-scale down the pianos in their 
houses. 

"Get that noise out of here!” Mr. Rhea screamed down at 
Duke and Jerry. 

"They aren’t doing anybody any harm,” Mrs. Rhea answered 
for the kids. But the voice of masculine authority was stronger 
than hers and out it went. 

Perhaps Ellington’s ragtime was tiresome listening for the 
generation just before his. The only musical roughness they 
had experienced had been in the lyrics to such songs as I Love 
My Wife, But, Oh, You Kid! and Everybody’s Doin’ It Now. 
The polyrhythms of ragtime piano must have sounded strange 
in 1914 and ’15. The strong accents on the usual weak beats, 
the weak ones where they had been strong, were jarring synco¬ 
pation for older ears in the younger years of this century. The 
incessant repetition of the walking bass, going up and down the 
chords in the same pattern, over and over and over again in 
the left hand; the percussive sound of the piano, as the hands 
jumped back and forth in the style that is still a part of jazz, 
called "stride”—these things jangled the nerves and set heads 
aching when the nerves and heads were used to the peaceful 
rhythms and soporific sounds of Victor Herbert and Ethelbert 
Nevin. It is not without cause that so many of the representa¬ 
tive rags were called “shouts.” 

Duke was really taken with ragtime. “Those ragtime pianists 
sounded so good to me! And they looked so good! Particularly 
when they flashed their left hands. I noticed that the left hand 
was the trick of it and that audiences were most impressed by 
a showy left hand. So I developed a showy left hand. I had little 
but a vague remembrance of thpse piano lessons in my mind, 
but I could see that the rag pianists employed more affected 
fingering than the concert pianists and that attracted me very 
much. I hit that fingering very hard and somehow it seemed to 
come natural to me.” 

Duke says he “wasn’t very smart,” and for all the hard-hitting, 
“I could never catch on to what anyone else played, so I devel¬ 
oped my own stuff.” He went to rent parties, where the cost of 
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admission and the price of drinks went to pay the house rent of 
the hosts, and at these parties he heard the premier rag pianists 
of the Washington day, Clarence Bowser, Lester Dishman, 
Louis Brown, Doc Perry, Louis Thomas. Through the shouts of 
encouragement from the party-goers, the boom of the piano 
crashed. Bowser was "majestic,” in Duke’s estimation. His 
lush style sparkled prettily. Dishman was “fast as they 
came, with a humming left hand, and beautiful melodic weav¬ 
ing against it in his right.” The parties justified the name of 
“house hops”: the houses hopped. The music justified the name 
of “shout”: it roared. And, piecemeal, Duke managed to catch 
on, a run here, a chord there, a hum from Dishman, a touch of 
Bowser’s majesty, and a great scoop of James P. Johnson’s tech¬ 
nique. 

James P. was the great rag pianist of the day. His piano roll 
of his own Carolina Shout was must listening. Duke slipped the 
Swiss-cheese-like paper on his piano’s roller, slowed its speed 
down and followed every hill and dale its playing made upon 
the instrument’s keyboard, pressing his fingers down after 
J. P.’s, pedaling after Johnson, until he had learned to shout 
Carolina. When James P. Johnson came to Washington to sup¬ 
plant the piano roll with his person, Duke was ready. Johnson 
sat his barrelly figure down at the piano, flashed his infectious 
grin, tossed back his bullfrog face, and, with eyes shining, 
hopped, stomped and strutted through the strident figures of 
his celebrated composition. It was at a big gathering, and the 
large crowd yelled and clapped its approval. Duke followed, ad¬ 
dressed the piano in more sedate fashion, as was fitting in the 
younger man, the comparative unknown. But he was the local 
boy and sentiment was with him, his gang was behind him. He 
rolled over a few bars. He strode into it, and with hands leap¬ 
ing from the piano in the impressive manner he had learned 
from watching Dishman, Bowser and friends, “he ran him 
right out of the joint,” as one of the witnesses recalls the event. 

From running the great J. P. right out of the joint, it was an 
easy step to the confidence necessary to compose his own rag. 
Working after school at the Poodle Dog Cate, a high ranking 
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soda fountain "establishment,” right around the corner from 
the Washington Senators’ ballground, it was logical to call it 
the Soda Fountain Rag. Now all that was necessary was the op¬ 
portunity to play it. 

One day the heavy-drinking pianist at one of the cates, a 
“whiz” of a pianist but even more brilliant a drinker, drank so 
much he knocked himself right out. Duke sprang to his place, 
and without a moment’s hesitation to clear away the prostrate 
form of the overcome piano-shouter, he jumped into the open¬ 
ing bars of Soda Fountain Rag. He played it as a one-step, two- 
step, waltz, and as a fox-trot, slow, middle-tempo and up. "They 
never knew it was the same piece,” and “I was established. Not 
only did I write my own music, but I had a repertory!” Duke 
became more interested in this repertory, in his piano alto¬ 
gether, than he was in his painting, and in 1917 he left high 
school just a few months before graduation. 

Duke began to get a reputation. His several versions of the 
Soda Fountain Rag pleased waltz, one-step, two-step, fox-trot 
and tango lovers. Washington was almost the gayest of Ameri¬ 
can cities, in the years from 1916 to 1919, when Duke was com¬ 
ing up. And his piano, even at its raggiest, noisiest, most rhyth¬ 
mically confusing, was a welcome condiment to jaded diners 
looking for new seasoning. 

The embassies of the embattled European countries were se¬ 
riously interlocked in competition for party honors, and after 
our entrance into the war removed several of the belligerents 
from the Washington scene, the gatherings organized by the 
American ministries and ministers more than made up for their 
departure. The gaiety was contagious. It spread from diplomatic 
circles to lower castes of Washington society. It reached out to 
such centers of organized fun as the True Reformers Hall, 
plunk in the middle of Northwest Washington. The true re¬ 
formers had long ago left the squat, meandering building, 
which housed one great hall and many small meeting rooms. In 
one of these. Room to, Duke Ellington and various groups of 
musicians used to rag and shout and make tentative stabs at 
melancholic musing in the blues form on more Saturdays than 
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any of them can now remember. In Room 5, at the True Re¬ 
formers, Duke played his first professional job, from 8:00 p . m . 
to 1:00 a . m ., for seventy-five cents! 

Room 10 it was where Duke’s Washingtonians took shape in 
’17, ’18 and ’19. Otto Hardwick was playing bass fiddle then; 
William Escoffery was on guitar; the Millers, Bill, Brother and 
Felix, who were "sophisticates—they drank corn and gin, but 
heavily,” filled out the band, with Lloyd Stewart on drums. 
Otto was too small to carry his bass, so his father would lug it 
for him, taking advantage of the opportunity to check up on 
"his boys.” Arthur Whetsol, who was a pre-medical student at 
Howard University, sometimes blew cornet for Duke. The band 
began to take some sort of rough shape, with a regular rhythm 
section, Elmer Snowden coming in on banjo, with a large num¬ 
ber of good hommen who would come in, one or all, for the 
Saturday nights in Room 10. Duke persuaded O-toe, as they 
called Hardwick, to switch to a C melody saxophone, and the 
melody line got a break. 

Duke began to branch out. He tried his flashy hand (his left, 
of course) at one of the five pianos in Russell Wooding’s enor¬ 
mous band, one of Washington’s most successful colored com¬ 
mercial orchestras. Sitting down at the instrument assigned him 
for the first performance with Wooding, Duke, characteristi¬ 
cally, began to dream; he saw "some spots for nice things,” to 
indulge his musical fancies and his dream-world fantasies, in 
the score in front of him; he indulged; Wooding, less indulgent, 
sent him on his way. 

One of his first jobs, in 1916, had been with Louis Thomas, 
the “eminent” ragtime pianist and leader of “gig” bands, the 
one-nighter outfits. Thomas told Duke if he could learn to 
play The Siren Song, he could play piano in his third band, a 
watered-down, watered-down version of the society crew which 
brought Louis his biggest money. Duke spent a day learning 
The Siren Song, and got the job. When he arrived to play it, 
he learned, to his consternation, that the job was a “legitimate” 
one, that they weren’t going to play any “jumps.” “The musi¬ 
cians started talking to me about correct chords, and I knew 
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that in a few minutes I’d be sunk. Then somebody requested 
The Siren Song, and in great relief I started plunking out the 
number.” He threw in the flashy handwork he'd picked up 
from Washington’s rag pianists and from Lucky Roberts, the 
man for the trick of throwing his hands away from the piano, 
who used to come down from New York to play the Howard 
Theatre, Washington’s number one Negro theater. The familiar 
figures of The Siren Song and the hands jumping impressively 
from the keys elicited screams of delight from the kids around 
the stand. Duke knew how to do it. 

Duke played with Thomas, with Daniel Doy, another leader 
of pick-up bands for one-night jobs, in fact with almost all the 
“gig” bands. His experience grew. Doc Perry—one of the chief 
leaders of these small jump outfits who played one night in one 
caf£, one night in another, Saturdays at lodge halls and Sun¬ 
days and Fridays, maybe, at house hops—insisted that Duke 
study hard, refresh his technique and become as alert as the 
legit musicians. With this experience, the Room 10 sessions 
and the long nights spent at home working out original com¬ 
positions, crude, brief, but original, Duke felt it was time to 
make his band permanent. He had noticed that Thomas, Perry, 
Meyer Davis all took big ads in the telephone book, advertising 
their musical catering services. He took one just as big, figuring 
that if his name were set in type as large as the others most 
people would consider him equally important and throw lots 
of work his way. He was right. They did, after a while. 

Hardwick and Whetsol, the Millers and Snowden and Escof- 
fery, Jerry Rhea, who sometimes sang with the band, wondered 
why they got such choice jobs, picking up some of the Embassy 
work, playing almost exclusively for white folks. It was months 
before they saw Duke’s ad in the phone book and understood. 

It’s true that Duke and his colleagues got good jobs, but 
the jobs didn’t come overnight, and they continued, for several 
years, to be mixed with the literally tough ones, roughhouse 
ones, nasty ones. Those were the evenings which started out as 
balls and ended as brawls. "We’ll give you the five dollars 
[sometimes it was seven dollars] later,” the guy who hired them 
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told Duke. “Fine,” Duke said. But somehow, a few minutes 
before the dance was to end, somebody insulted somebody else 
and nobody got paid. 

Duke was making enough money in the late teens to move 
his folks a block and a half away from 13th, between R and S, 
to a new house of their own at 1212 T Street, between 12 th and 
13th. It was a good house, a larger house, for sister Ruth Doro¬ 
thea Ellington, who was born in 1915, sixteen years after Duke, 
to grow up in. 

Duke was making enough money even to think about mar¬ 
riage. He thought about it and decided for it and asked the 
logical girl to be his wife. Edna Thompson, who had skirted his 
grade and high school days, whose family had moved with his 
in the short Negro migration from near to farther Northwest 
Washington, who had taught him a little about music and 
shared party gaiety and block social life, was his girl. They 
were married in July, 1918. They produced a child, Mercer 
Kennedy Ellington, the following year. Another child, born 
shortly after Mercer, died in infancy. 

Edna not only encouraged and stimulated some music. She 
was right behind his drawing and painting, too. She remembered 
a masterpiece of pen-and-ink drawing he’d done at high school, 
an unusually sensitive sketch of that stereotype of high school 
drawing classes, the head of a Greek god. She remembered the 
signs at high school and the work he’d started doing for dances 
and theaters around Washington. They were better than 
average posters announcing dances, describing new movies 
and stage shows, and, like his music to come, fitting content 
with form very well. There was Edna’s verbal encouragement 
and her attractiveness as a subject. Duke painted signs for money 
and sketched her for kicks. He sketched her playing with Mer¬ 
cer and feeding him, the fair, lissome mother and the blissful, 
slightly browner son in adored and adoring juxtaposition. 

“I was awful shy,” Edna says of these drawings, "and so I 
could hardly look at them and appraise them; they were of me, 
after all. But Duke said they were art, and so I guess they were.” 
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She concludes ruefully that she “would sure like to be able to 
judge for myself now. But they’ve all disappeared.” 

Duke was faced continually, in those years, with a difficult 
problem. Should he go on with his art? Should he go on with 
his music? Which would make more money to take care of his 
wife and son and contribute to the running expenses of his 
parents’ house and his own, a few blocks away, on T Street? 
Like the man who picks up everybody’s overcoats and the bat- 
boy who gathers the whole baseball team’s bats in his arms, 
Duke compromised by doing everything at once. 

By 1919, the phone book-stimulated business was steady, the 
income was high, around $150 or I200 a week for Duke himself, 
with five bands working for him and no end in sight to the 
lucrative flow. At the parties they played they were meeting 
“nice white folks,” for the first time forgetting differences of 
skin in similarities of musical interest and temperament. Duke 
was beyond the faux pas stage, or embarrassing moments of 
the kind he’d had with Doc Perry once, at the British Embassy. 
“I showed up in a sharp shepherd’s plaid suit at a formal. Doc 
never forgave me.” 

And the sign-painting business was thriving, too. In combina¬ 
tion with a friend, Ewell Conway, Edward Ellington had 
formed a partnership signified by the combination of their 
last names. Sign-painting by day, piano-playing by night, Duke 
was a successful businessman, happy that he had decided against 
the Pratt Scholarship. 

There were great friendships. Differences of age faded away 
in the camaraderie of music. Duke, Otto, Whetsol, Jerry, Otto’s 
brother, the Millers, and so on, were of different ages, somewhat 
different in background, a whole range of temperaments among 
them, but doggedly, fanatically, furiously devoted to their 
music. Sometimes they played together, sometimes under other 
gig leaders. But after every job, every night, they’d meet at the 
late places and talk about the night’s work, about the changes 
they’d worked out on some familiar tune, about tomorrow and 
tomorrow and three years ago last Wednesday when they were 
playing more baseball than music. 
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“That band at the Howard is a whiz,” O-toe would say. 

"Sure is,” Bill Miller would agree. 

“Don’t say?” Duke would query. 

“Yeah,” Otto would continue. “Puerto Ricans—Marie Lucas’ 
outfit—great trombonist name of Tizol.” 

“Uh-huh.” Duke would nod, as he crammed the last spoonful 
of one of the Miller brothers’ ice cream sundaes into his mouth. 
He’d already finished his own. 

“Hey,” one of them would call out, "look.” 

“Yeah?” Duke or Otto or Bill or Felix or Snowden would 
ask. But the uplifted affirmation was rhetorical. They knew 
what came next. 

“Don’t they look awfully tired?” the same one would con¬ 
tinue, nodding in the direction of the bandstand. 

“Sure thing,” was the consensus of opinion, and Otto, Duke, 
et al., would rush to the stand, to relieve the “tired” musicians, 
having themselves only just come from a night’s hard playing. 

They loved to play. The Poodle Dog, the Dreamland, the 
Industrial Cate received nightly musical bouquets from them 
in testament to that love. “A jam session was a jam session 
then,” Duke says today, and so do Otto and Sonny Greer and 
Rex and any of the musicians in the Ellington organization 
who go back that far. “We didn’t play for money,” they con¬ 
tinue, “we played for kicks. And they were kicks. You came 
into a place, say the Dreamland. You noticed a guy on the 
stand who played your kinda horn. You walked up to him or 
the leader and you put him on. Oh, either he was tired or what 
did he think he was anyway, the only C melody in the world, 
or the only pianist or drummer or cornet, huh? And you finally 
got to take his place. And you played everything you knew and 
a hell of a lot you didn’t know you knew. And it was murder, 
for him or for you, but it was kicks, too, and a musical educa¬ 
tion. That was a jam session.” You will very rarely see Elling¬ 
ton musicians in such jam sessions now; without originality 
but with enough feeling and experience to back up the epithet, 
they call today’s jam sessions “prostitution.” 

"People talk to me about improvisation,” Duke elaborates, 
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"and how jam sessions are the thing, but after all, there is so 
little that’s really improvised at a jam session. Most of the 
guys play things they’re used to playing over and over again. 
Tunes suggest certain phrases and those phrases suggest other 
phrases, a chord suggests an obvious modulation into another 
key, and you get less that is actually fresh and new and vital at 
those sessions than you do when we work out an arrangement 
and leave time and space for a man to stretch himself in his 
solos.” 

"Then someone sent for Sonny Greer from New York,” says 
Duke, talking of the old days. 

"That’s all,” Otto Hardwick says. 

“ ‘The sensational Sonny Greer,’ I called myself,” Sonny in¬ 
tones, “and I was.” 

"And he was,” everybody agrees. 

"Little Willie from Long Branch,” Jerry Rhea sneers affec¬ 
tionately. 

Sonny scowls, but little Willie he was. William Greer was a 
man of almost medium height, fast on the verbal draw, even 
faster, amazingly enough, on the drumsticks, in 1919. He was 
the light tan boy with the personality, from Long Branch, 
New Jersey. Smart in school in everything but German, he 
picked up drums to ingratiate himself with the teacher of that 
language because she doubled as supervisor of the school band. 
Oh, Sonny was a fast man, a fast boy, a fast drummer. 

Long Branch was less than 200 miles up the Atlantic Coast 
from Washington, but what a difference! Sonny Greer had never 
played with anything but a white band until he came to the 
capital city. Up and down the New Jersey coast, with Wilbur 
Gardner at the Green Gables, four years for Mabel Ross at 
the famous Ross-Fenton farms following Vincent Lopez’s seven- 
piece band in those formative years for dance music and jazz. 
He knew Diamond Jim Brady, and talked with as much sparkle 
as Brady’s gems radiated, of those stones, “big as a fist,” of that 
appetite, “big as the man.” 

“We watched Sonny work in the pit,” Duke recalls, “and he 
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used a lot of tricks. He was flashy, and we were impressed by 
flash, but our minds still weren’t made up. We decided to give 
him the works, and find out just what sort of a guy he was.” 

Duke stands on the street corner. He figures he’s the natural 
lead for a conversation with Sonny, for he’s a killer in his new 
shepherd’s plaid suit (that was the pattern, those days!) bought 
on time. 

“I'll bet you only passed through New York,” Duke says. 

"Passed through, all right,” Sonny comes back, “stopped off 
to see Diamond Jim and Lillian Russell, paid my respects to 
the Hoffman House and the Waldorf, spent a weekend in Cen¬ 
tral Park-” And he names every place of interest, and many 

of none, in the big city. He’s in. 

“We decide you’re okay,” Duke says. The others nod. Sonny 
grins. 

Willie Greer worked through a few weeks' in the Howard 
Theatre pit band and then quit to join Ellington. He was a 
decided asset at jam sessions after business hours, a great teller 
of tales who could always top the last whopper with a ten- 
minute stopper about a fabulous musician or a girl of prodi¬ 
gious feats or a man who could drink his own weight in com. 
When Elmer Snowden’s eight-piece combination played one 
night at the Dreamland, opposite Duke’s crew, that night just 
three men, it was the tricks, flying frantically between drum¬ 
sticks and piano fingers, worked out by Greer and Ellington, 
which won them the coveted honors of the evening. 

There would be another session. It wouldn’t matter much 
who was playing with whom, as long as Sonny was with Duke. 
Either one of them could out-talk any other musician; together 
they could “raise hell with Congress,” as a confrere put it. 

"You’re gonna get cut,” Duke would yell to the other musi¬ 
cians. 

“Not a chance,” Sonny would confirm him. 

“It’s this way,” Duke would offer, “you see, we’ve got a mess 
of new stuff from New York that just can’t be beat.” 

“And a trombonist who plays all the trumpet notes,” Sonny 
would add. 
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“Every number an original”—from Duke. 

"Nothing you ever heard before, so how you gonna beat it?” 
—from Sonny. 

"Give up now, ’tain’t worth trying”—together. 

Nervously, their musical opponents would mount the stand, 
but they were defeated before they began. 

With the advent of the 1 geo’s, Duke, O-toe, the Millers, and 
their friends and business associates, passed from ice cream to 
“fire-water” in earnest. With Sonny’s presence for morale, the 
boys were "topnotch juicehounds,” Duke says. They strutted 
after the walks of their favorite movie stars, choked a little over 
the stronger drinks, the first experimentations of a nation waltz¬ 
ing weakly and questioningly into Prohibition. They raced 
their cars. 

The youngest of the Hardwicks was a car fan, as mad for the 
fire-eating automobiles as he later was for photography, the 
language the French speak and the game of Blackjack. O-toe 
had made some brief forays into the $90 suit class, but he found 
cars an even better way of wasting money. So he bought one, 
a Pullman, probably the most independent, least reliable, most 
cantankerous Pullman of a long line of independent, unreliable 
and evilly disposed Pullmans. It didn’t have a crank handle and 
you had to push it to get it started. It always stalled on a hill, 
sometimes just a few feet upgrade. They called it the Dupa- 
dilly. One day it stalled “in the middle of nowhere” and they 
just left it. 

After the Dupadilly the Hardwicks bought another car from 
the used-car man, who was known by the unexplained and ap¬ 
parently inexplicable name of “Dear-Me.” “Dear-Me” sold 
O-toe “a honey of a car,” and Hardwick’s “honey” and Duke’s 
Chandler, a recent acquisition, and Claude Hopkins’ car used 
to get mixed up in heats that were anything but dead on Wash¬ 
ington’s hot streets in the summers of ’19, ’20 and ’21. Claude, 
a neighbor, was making some headway as a bandleader and 
pianist, too, with occasional jobs in New York and offers from 
Europe and Australia. They had much to talk about and drink 
about as well as to race about 
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Then, one eventful day in 1922, came a wire from bandleader 
Wilbur Sweatman. He wanted Sonny in New York. Sonny 
wanted Otto and Duke, and that meant New York for Greer, 
Ellington and Hardwick. Dissolve Washington into a panorama 
shot of New York. Skyscrapers gleaming in the twilight sun. 
Cars “rushing madly” through the canyons of Wall Street, Broad¬ 
way and Fifth Avenue. People drinking, eating, living madly. 
Where “everybody” was rich and stayed high all the time and 
Duke Ellington, Sonny Greer, Otto Hardwick, Arthur Whetsol 
and Elmer Snowden had to split a hot dog five ways to stay 
alive. 






CHAPTER THREE 


DROP ME OFF 
IN HARLEM 


T here were two kinds of bands, in 1922. one was the 
production outfit, lots of saxes, pianos, banjos, and as 
many brass as the leader could get to play together—twenty, 
thirty, forty men. The other was the small unit, five, six men, 
piano, banjo, tuba, drums, cornet and C melody sax, or clarinet; 
it played jazz. The Original Dixieland Jass Band, which no 
longer sounded quite so original in 1922, was one of the latter; 
so were the New Orleans Rhythm Kings and the best little band 
of them all, then. King Oliver’s Sunset Caf£ gang in Chicago, 
with Louis Armstrong on second trumpet. In New York, Harlem 
was shifting noisily, happily, with rather bleary eyes, from a center 
of faded white respectability into the city’s Negro quarter. The 
shift was made to the tune of James P. Johnson’s piano and 
Willie Smith’s, to Count Basie and Fats Waller striding lushly 
along their keyboards. Joe Nanton’s barrelhouse trombone at 
the Bucket of Blood blew brazen notes through the uptown 
mist, and Bubber Miley and Sidney Bechet were playing their 
style-setting horns (trumpet and clarinet) with Mamie Smith 
at the Garden of Joy, atop a rock at 140th and Seventh. Glasses 
clinked and liquor gurgled at the Green Cat and Connor’s, 
where Bubber sometimes played and topers wandered unevenly 
up the steps from Mexico’s. Rhythmic inebriation was the order 
of the day, jazz was on its way in. And Duke, Sonny and O-toe 
went to work for Wilbur Sweatman, whose band was emphati¬ 
cally of the first type mentioned, large and unrhythmic, where 
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the day’s order was order itself and happiness was a thing called 
after-work drunks. 

The Washingtonians did not last very long with Sweatman. 
A few theater dates, the Lafayette, then Harlem’s biggest and 
most important house, at 135th and Seventh, and a Staten Island 
spot, which was, as Sonny put it, “a weekend of grief.’’ But the 
real “grievin’ ” was still to come. With the end of their brief 
career with Wilbur, the gentlemen from T Street and Long 
Branch were stranded. Wilbur was still performing every night 
with his three clarinets, but the Washington boys were on a 
catch-as-catch-can diet, and they didn’t catch very much. At 
night it didn’t matter a great deal whether or not you had any 
money, you made the rounds. If you had your instrument with 
you, or could play piano, you were admitted, and everybody 
bought you drinks. 

The Capitol, at 140th and Lenox, featured a pianist called 
Willie the Lion. His surname was Smith, but they called him 
the Lion because, during the war, then recently ended, he had 
volunteered to go up to the front to fire a French 75. Others 
volunteered, too, but few stayed with it so long: for 33 days 
and nights Willie fired the cannon at the Germans and when 
it was over he was famous as the Lion. Famous during the 
war for his bravery, afterward for his piano playing, the Lion 
played a delicate style, with lots of pretty little runs, or a ram¬ 
bunctious one, but whichever it was, the tempo was almost al¬ 
ways the same. “Belly-laugh tempo,” Duke calls it. 

When you came into the Capitol you either were in step 
with the Lion, literally, or you had to stop and get into it. It 
was a middle tempo, just like a belly laugh, hah-hah-hah-hah, 
hah-hah-hah-hah. “The world’s greatest atmosphere,” Duke re¬ 
calls. “The Lion would growl at you, ‘Well, all right, take it 
from there,’ and with the aid of some crude red liquor, you 
would.” Willie’s florid style made an enormous impression on 
Duke, and to this day they still play alike. Duke never copied 
the Lion’s physical approach to the piano, cigar clenched hard 
between his teeth, back sharply angled against the chair-back, 
stomach rising stubbornly between him and the piano, knees, 
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often as not, crossed; but he did imitate his fluttering arpeggios, 
his charming chordal commentaries. 

The Lion would play at the Capitol for a living and at a 
lot of other places for kicks. Then, maybe, Duke would sit down 
at the piano, or Fats Waller would. Fats was following his men¬ 
tor, James P. Johnson, around town. The Lion said of Fats, 
“Yeah, a yearling; he’s coming along, I guess he’ll do all right.” 
Piano duels were as much the thing in New York as they had 
been in Washington. 

Rent parties were big, too. And the big man, James P., got 
to play them. But he couldn’t play them all, so he turned a lot 
of his business over to Lippy, a professional character “who had 
heard so much piano he couldn’t play any more. He only 
thought piano.” Lippy gave work to a lot of piano-players. In 
the course of spreading it around, Duke got a small share, and 
even Sonny, who had lots of New York contacts, picked up some 
piano work. (There has never been a man in the Ellington band 
who couldn’t play some piano.) 

Lippy knew where every piano, pianist and player-piano in 
town was located. He and James P., Fats, the Lion and Duke 
(“I was one of the main hangers-on") would cruise together. 
Lippy would walk up to any house at any hour of night. He’d 
ring the doorbell. Somebody would wake up after a half-hour’s 
inescapable ringing and shout out the window, “Who the hell 
is making all that noise?” “It’s me,” said Lippy, “and James P. 
is here with me.” It was magic, open sesame. They were in and 
the evening was on. Those evenings lasted through many morn¬ 
ings. The Washingtonians’ introduction to New York showed 
them a glamorous city which came most thoroughly alive at 
night, one that produced an unending supply of golden sound, 
if not the metal itself in any considerable quantity. 

The sound and the taste, of music and liquor, were enough 
to keep Duke, Sonny and O-toe in kicks and without kicks for 
some weeks, but there came a time when shoes losing soles tried 
these men’s souls, when the lack of steady work crippled their 
ambition, when they looked as down-at-the-mouth as their foot¬ 
gear was down-at-the-heel. They were ready to quit. 
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One day Duke was kicking his heels disconsolately along the 
Lenox Avenue sidewalk, his regal stride suspended temporarily 
for a subdued pace, his eyes on the ground instead of attached 
imperiously to the horizon ahead of him. “Flop!” lie stopped. 
A flashing white envelope twinkled ahead of him in the Harlem 
sun. Something about it. He stooped down laboriously to pick 
it up. Who knows? He opened it. Fifteen dollars! 

Duke bought himself a new pair of shoes and three coach 
tickets back to Washington. Sonny, whose fortunes were now 
firmly linked with Duke’s and Otto’s, entrained with them to 
their native city, to regular meals again, real home cooking, 
money in the pocket and a generally easier if less romantic life. 

Duke was occupied, when he got home, with his wife, Edna, 
and his son, Mercer, who was now four years old and being 
looked after by his grandmother; with the remnants of his sign¬ 
painting business, and with the possibilities of his old band¬ 
booking business in Washington. Otto, reunited with his fam¬ 
ily, was just having fun, blowing a little horn and eating, 
drinking, balling with his old friends. Sonny was being ab¬ 
sorbed into the Ellington family household. 

“I’ve got some rare whisky for you, ole man,” Duke’s father 
told Sonny. 

“No kidding?” 

“Look at that dusty decanter,” said Uncle Ed, as Sonny, like 
almost everybody else, called him. 

“Sure is dusty.” 

“Been around, this stuff has." 

“So I see.” 

“Drink up.” 

Sonny took a long quaff and exclaimed at the richness of the 
old whisky. 

“Food for the head,” he said. "Lo-o-vely!” 

Next week, Uncle Ed greeted Sonny again. 

“Found another rare bottle.” He talked it up big, trotted out 
another fine-looking piece of cut glass, sometimes covered with 
mold or dust, sometimes polished to a shining surface, with 
the amber or nutmeg-brown contents shining through the pris- 
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